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A CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF READING IN ELEVEN 
CITIES OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 



WILLIAM S. GRAY 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



A co-operative study of reading was organized during the 
month of September by the committee in charge of the grade- 
teacher's section of the Illinois State Teachers Association (North- 
eastern Section), which met at Elgin, Illinois, November 3 and 4. 
The purpose of this study was to secure a body of facts in regard 
to the achievement of boys and girls in reading in a number of 
schools represented in the Association. The superintendents 
and teachers of Aurora, Barrington, Berwyn, Cicero, Crystal 
Lake, Harvey, Hinsdale, Joliet, River Forest, Sycamore, and 
Winnetka co-operated. All of these cities are located within a 
radius of fifty miles of Chicago. The College of Education of the 
University of Chicago organized the details of this study, carried 
on a number of conferences with representatives of the various 
schools, sent out the tests, scored the results, and returned the 
material together with, detailed reports to the respective schools. 
The results of the study were presented by the writer at two 
sectional conferences of grade teachers at the Elgin meeting. 

In organizing this investigation the distinction between oral 
reading and silent reading was recognized as one of first importance. 
Justification for this distinction will come out more fully in later 
paragraphs. For the purposes of introduction it is sufficient to 
remark that the importance of silent reading is not recognized as 
fully as it should be. In the primary grades of the elementary 
school special emphasis has usually been given to oral reading. 
This type of reading proves to be appropriate and economical 
during that period in which the pupil is mastering the funda- 
mental steps in reading. During the intermediate and upper 
grades the pupil is frequently called upon to read orally in con- 
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nection with many class exercises. On the other hand, the pupil 
soon learns to use reading as a means of securing ideas for himself, 
and he substitutes silent study for oral reproduction. During the 
larger part of his school life the progress of a pupil depends upon 
his ability to master the thought of the printed page during periods 
of silent study. Furthermore, under most ordinary situations of 
life, one reads silently for the purpose of gathering ideas and 
not for the purpose of oral exhibition. With this recognition of 
the very great importance of silent reading it is quite clear that 
the quality of instruction in reading must be determined upon the 
basis of achievement both in oral reading and in silent reading. 

The materials used in this study of reading were the standard- 
ized oral-reading paragraphs and the silent-reading tests which 
have been used in connection with the surveys in Cleveland, Grand 
Rapids, and St. Louis, as well as in a large number of investigations 
carried on in other cities. These tests have been described in 
various connections to the readers of the Elementary School Jour- 
nal. 1 A double advantage arose from the use of material which 
had been carefully rated and used in previous investigations. In 
the first place, the reading selections were standardized, that is, 
their relative difficulty was known. In the second place, the 
earlier studies yielded results which could be used in making pro- 
ductive comparisons. 

The standardized oral-reading paragraphs consist of a series of 
twelve paragraphs arranged in the order of increasing difficulty. 
The tests were given to the pupils individually by a principal or by 
a teacher who had been previously trained for the work. As a pupil 
read the teacher recorded the time required to read each para*- 
graph together with the number of errors which were made of the 
following types: 

a) Gross mispronunciations, which include such errors in pro- 
nunciation as indicate clearly that the word is too difficult for the 
pupil to pronounce. 

1 "Standard Reading Tests," William S. Gray, February, 1916; "A Descriptive 
List of Standard Tests," William S. Gray, September, 1016; "A Study of the Amount 
of Emphasis Given to Various Phases of Reading Instruction in Two Cities," William 
S. Gray, November, 1916. 
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b) Minor mispronunciations, which include the pronunciation 
of a portion of a word, wrong accent, wrong syllabification, omission 
of syllables, etc. 

c) Omission of words. 

d) Insertion of words. 

e) Repetition of words or groups of words. 

/) Substitution of one word or group of words for another. 

A pupil continued to read until he had made seven or more 
errors in each of two paragraphs. By means of a system of scoring 
based on the time required to read and on the number of errors 
which were made it was possible to represent the achievement 
of a pupil or a class in numerical terms. 

No records were made in this investigation of the quality of 
oral reading for two reasons: In the first place, previous investi- 
gations have shown that it is very difficult to define the various 
elements which make up quality of oral reading upon a basis which 
is acceptable to a large number of teachers; in the second place, 
it has been found that the scores given to pupils by the methods 
employed in this study correspond very closely to the teacher's 
own estimate of the relative quality of the pupil's reading. For 
illustration, the principals who gave the oral-reading tests in 
connection with the Grand Rapids survey were asked to make 
a record of the quality of the reading in terms of A, B, or C. If 
the reading was very well done, this fact was indicated by placing 
an A before the paragraph. If, on the other hand, the reading was 
very poorly done from the standpoint of expression, the fact was 
indicated by placing a C before the paragraph. These records of 
quality showed that the time records and records of errors can be 
relied on as satisfactory measures of the child's reading ability. 
In nearly every case a pupil received a quality mark of A if the 
paragraph was read at a normal rate with not more than one or 
two errors. On the other hand, as the number of errors increased 
and as the rate of reading decreased the quality mark recorded 
was B or C. These results suggest that when pupils read very 
poorly the reason may usually be sought in the fact that they have 
been assigned material which presents too many difficulties for 
them. 
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The average oral-reading scores for the cities of northern Illinois 
which were included in this investigation, together with the average 
oral-reading scores of twenty-three Illinois schools tested in Sep- 
tember, 1914, of Grand Rapids, tested in March, 1916, of Cleveland, 
tested in June, 1915, and of St. Louis, tested in June, 1916, are 
given in Table I. 

TABLE I 

Average Oral-Reading Scores 



Grades 

Northern Illinois 

Twenty-three Illinois schools 

Grand Rapids 

Cleveland 

St. Louis 



Date 



II 


III 


rv 


V 


VI 


VII 


28 


42 


43 


47 


47 


46 


20 


28 


39 


43 


45 


46 


44 


47 


49 


SO 


47 


48 


42 


46 


47 


48 


49 


47 


47 


5° 


52 


51 


Si 


Si 



VIII 



October, 1916 
September, roi4 
March, 1916 
June, 1015 
June, 1016 



45 

'48' 
48 
Si 



These facts are represented graphically in Chart I. A word of 
explanation is necessary in order that the chart may be readily 
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Chart I. — Scores in oral reading 



understood. Ability to read a certain paragraph without error 
means less on the part of a child in the upper grades than on the 
part of a child in the lower grades. Grades will have to be com- 
pared with each other, therefore, by representing different levels 
of expectation. These different levels are expressed graphically 
in the chart by the relative positions of the vertical lines. Each 
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vertical line represents the scale for a grade and begins below at 
the point where a score of 20 should be recorded and ends above 
at the point where a score of 70 belongs for that grade. The full- 
drawn, oblique line represents the average score of the cities of 
northern Illinois which were included in this investigation. 

The left-hand figure in Chart I shows that the schools of nor- 
thern Illinois are superior in oral-reading achievement, particularly 
in the lower and intermediate grades, to the twenty-three Illinois 
schools which were tested in 1914. Furthermore, the chart shows 
that the achievement of the pupils both in Grand Rapids and in 
St. Louis is superior to that of the pupils in northern Illinois. 
When one considers the fact, however, that the tests were given 
in Grand Rapids five months later in the school year and in Cleve- 
land eight months later than in northern Illinois, it is evident that 
the schools which participated in the present investigation approach 
a level of achievement which compares very favorably with that of 
Grand Rapids and Cleveland. As nearly as can be determined 
Grand Rapids and Cleveland excel the cities of northern Illinois 
in oral-reading achievement by an amount which can be repre- 
sented by the normal growth of a class in from two to three months. 
We conclude, therefore, that the work in oral reading is very well 
done on the average in the cities of northern Illinois. Inasmuch as 
Grand Rapids, St. Louis, and Cleveland secured superior results, 
the cities of northern Illinois should not feel complacent and self- 
satisfied in regard to their present attainment. 

The right-hand figure in Chart I presents the results for cer- 
tain typical schools of northern Illinois. The full-drawn, oblique 
line represents the average curve of progress. The broken line 
immediately above represents the achievement of School A, an 
exceptionally good school. The chart shows that throughout 
the grades this school attains a level of achievement which is above 
the average for the cities included in the test. The dotted line 
immediately below the average record represents the achievement 
of School B, a relatively poor school. As shown in the chart, 
School B begins at a level below the general average and fails to 
rise above the average at any point throughout the grades. The 
dotted line below the record for School B represents the lowest 
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scores which were made in the test. The broken line above the 
record for School A represents the highest scores which were made. 
It will be noted that the range from the highest school to the lowest 
school in each grade is very wide indeed, and is equivalent in most 
cases to the normal growth which might be secured in two years. 
It is evident, therefore, that some third-grade classes are two years 
in advance of other third-grade classes. A similar statement can 
be made in regard to the relative achievement of classes in other 
grades. 

This wide variation raises a question concerning the causes for 
such differences in achievement. In connection with the Cleveland 
survey it was found that girls did better on the average than boys 
in oral reading, and that foreign-born children, with the exception 
of Jewish children, did poorer on the average than American-born 
children. In connection with the St. Louis survey it was found that 
the younger children in a class usually did better in oral reading 
than the older children. Observations carried on in numerous 
classrooms revealed the fact that the personality of the teacher is 
a very important factor in achievement in reading. That teacher 
who is keenly interested in the pupils of her class, who is interesting 
and enthusiastic in her classroom work, and who understands 
clearly the problems involved in teaching reading effectively 
secures much better results, all other things being equal, than the 
teacher who lacks such knowledge and personal qualities. Numer- 
ous other causal factors should doubtless be considered in a thor- 
oughgoing analysis of the causes of wide variation in achievement. 
For the purpose of this report one other factor will be discussed. 

As has already been stated, the oral-reading scores are based 
on the number of seconds required to read each paragraph, together 
with the number of errors made. Differences in achievement 
must, therefore, be attributed to differences in the ability which 
pupils possess in one or both of these phases of oral-reading ability. 
Readers of the Elementary School Journal will doubtless recall the 
comparison of the emphasis given to speed and errors in Cleveland 
and St. Louis made in the November issue. A similar study was 
made for each of the cities which participated in the investigation 
herein reported. Certain typical facts are presented in Table II. 
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The upper section of the table gives the average number of seconds 
required to read paragraph i and the average number of errors made 
by three poor second-grade classes and by three good second-grade 
classes. Of the poor schools, School M made more errors and read 
more slowly than the average. School N read with fewer errors 
than the average, but read so slowly that the oral-reading score 
for the class was below the average. School O, on the other hand, 
gave sufficient emphasis to rate, but neglected accuracy to such 
an extent that the oral-reading score was low. An examination 

TABLE II 
Rate and Errors in Oral Reading 





Paragraph i — Grade II 




Average 


Poor Schools 


Good Schools 




M 


N 





X 


Y 


Z 


Rate 


42.2 
1-4 


65.0 
2.0 


64.1 
°-5 


39-i 
2.4 


27.2 
I.I 


32.8 
0.9 


37-9 
1-3 


Errors 









Paragraph 


1 — Grades 11 


, III, AND IV 






Average 


School A 


School B 


School C 


School D 


Grade II : 
Rate 


42.2 
i-4 

21.9 
0.9 

18.6 
0.8 


37-9 
1-3 

19.8 

0.7 

18.0 
0.6 


65.0 
2.0 

23.6 

i-7 

21.9 
i-3 


391 
2.4 

23 -9 
1.8 

16.0 
°-5 


43-4 
i-7 

28.0 


Errors 


Grade III: 
Rate 


Errors 


0.8 


Grade IV: 
Rate 


27.0 
i-5 


Errors 





of the records made by the good schools shows clearly that con- 
sistent progress in both rate and accuracy is a prerequisite to a 
high level of achievement. The schools of northern Illinois vary 
widely in the amount of emphasis given to these phases of reading 
achievement. There is need, on the part of many teachers, for 
a continuous critical study of the specific character of the results 
which they are securing. 

Additional light is thrown on this problem when we follow 
certain schools through the second, third, and fourth grades. The 
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average rate and number of errors for Grades II, III, and IV are 
given in the left-hand column of the lower section of Table II. 
The records for School A show that second-grade pupils do better 
both in rate and in accuracy than the average. The same thing 
may be said of the third and fourth grades. Continuous, con- 
sistent progress of this type is very commendable. In School B, 
on the other hand, the pupils do less well in each grade in both 
speed and accuracy than the average. A question arises here concern- 
ing the general effectiveness of the classroom instruction. School 
C ranks low in accuracy in the second grade. Apparently this 
difficulty was realized in the third grade, and considerable progress 
both in speed and in accuracy resulted. In the fourth grade 
average results are attained which are above the average. This 
school represents consistent, continuous growth from grade to 
grade of a highly desirable type. School D, on the other hand, 
makes improvement in speed and accuracy in the third grade, but 
fails to increase its rate in the fourth grade, and makes a record in 
accuracy which is distinctly below the record made by the third 
grade. It is evident, if the records for the present second, third, 
and fourth grades are typical of the results secured from year to 
year, that there is need for more intelligent instruction and super- 
vision in School D. 

In this connection it should be said that objective standards 
of attainment for each grade should be defined. By means of tests 
given throughout a school or a city the present level of achieve- 
ment can be determined. By means of comparisons with results 
secured elsewhere new goals of attainment can be defined. Each 
teacher should become familiar with the methods of giving tests. 
She should utilize them frequently in examining her work to find 
sources of strength and weakness. Through the co-operation of 
teachers and supervisors progressive revisions in standards of 
attainment and methods of procedure should be made. This type 
of co-operation is necessary because it is only when all the units of 
a school system work consistently together toward clearly defined 
ends that the most effective results can be secured. It is therefore 
recommended that the cities of northern Illinois introduce methods 
of testing results which will define more clearly the ends to be 
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attained, which will aid the supervisor in making his services more 
pointed and effective, and which will enable the teacher to realize 
more fully the character of the results which she is securing and to 
outline more intelligently the next steps in instruction. 

Before outlining further the constructive suggestions which 
grow out of this study of oral reading the results secured in the 
silent-reading study will be presented. The silent-reading tests 
which were given consisted of three short selections of varying 
degrees of difficulty. The simplest selection was chosen for pupils 
of the second and third grades, the second for pupils of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, and the most difficult selection for pupils of 
the seventh and eighth grades. Each selection used in the test was 
printed in three sections on a card. The middle section contained 
one hundred words in the case of the easiest selection and two 
hundred words in the case of the two more difficult selections. 
This middle section in the case of each selection contained the 
material upon which the time record was based. The section at 
the left of the middle section served a double purpose: first, it 
gave the pupil something to read by way of preparation for the 
test part of the selection; secondly, it gave the tester an opportu- 
nity to determine the moment at which the reader moved his eyes 
from the bottom of the card to the top of the middle section where 
the time record was begun. The pupils were tested individually, 
and a record was secured of the number of seconds required to read 
the middle section. The average rate of the class was found by 
determining the average number of seconds required to read one 
hundred words and then by expressing this result in terms of the 
average number of words read per second. 

The average rates by grades are presented graphically in Chart 
II for the cities of northern Illinois, for Cleveland, Grand Rapids, 
and thirteen other cities. Since three selections were used in the 
silent-reading tests, two readjustments have been necessary in the 
chart. The points of these readjustments are between the third 
and fourth grades and between the sixth and seventh grades. In 
Chart II dotted vertical fines are drawn at each of these points. 
The numbers at the left of the chart indicate the number of words 
read per second in the easiest selection. The numbers on the line 
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between the third and fourth grades indicate the equivalent number 
of words read per second when the second more difficult passage 
was used, and the numbers on the line between the sixth and 
seventh grades indicate the equivalent number of words read per 
second when the most difficult passage was used. The numbers 
at the bottom of the chart indicate the various grades which were 
tested from the second to the eighth inclusive. 

In the left-hand figure of Chart II the average rate at which the 
pupils of the schools of northern Illinois read is represented by the 
solid continuous line. The rates at which the pupils of Cleveland, 
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Chart II. — Rate of silent reading 

Grand Rapids, and thirteen other cities read are represented by 
broken lines as described in the key to the chart. The most sig- 
nificant fact for present consideration revealed by the chart is the 
relatively low rate at which the pupils of northern Illinois read. 
Even after allowances are made for differences in the time at which 
the tests were given in the various cities the rate for the cities of 
northern Illinois remains relatively low. One explanation for the 
low record of these cities may be found in the general attitude taken 
by teachers in regard to rate and to quality of silent reading. 
Throughout the country many teachers assume that slow rate 
is essential to effective reading, and as a result the character of the 
instruction given to pupils is determined by this point of view. 
Careful studies made in regard to the relationship between rate and 
quality reveal the fact that rapid rate and good quality are more 
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frequently associated than slow rate and good quality. A second 
explanation for the low record in rate of silent reading may be 
found in the fact that in the past teachers have given little attention 
to this phase of reading instruction, and consequently have never 
developed methods for securing effective results. 

Two additional points should be noted in connection with the 
left-hand figure of Chart II. The first is that progress in rate of 
silent reading is made most rapidly during the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth grades. These results harmonize with the conclusions 
reached by Courtis and others that a pupil's habits in regard to 
rate of careful silent reading are very largely established by the 
end of the sixth grade. It is evident, therefore, that teachers of the 
third, fourth, and fifth grades must give this problem careful 
consideration. The second point is that schools attain approxi- 
mately the same average rate in the upper grades, although they 
may differ widely in the lower grades. It stands to reason that 
the school which attains a relatively rapid rate in the third or 
fourth grade will have a distinct advantage, all other things being 
equal, over the schools which do not attain an equal rate until the 
sixth or seventh grade. Ability to master the printed page effect- 
ively during periods of silent study is one of the results which 
instruction should seek consciously and persistently to attain as 
early as possible. 

The right-hand figure in Chart II brings out two facts of impor- 
tance: The first is that certain schools make a very poor showing 
in the second and third grades. Schools Y and Z are illustrations. 
Such schools reduce the general average for the schools of northern 
Illinois to the low level described in the left-hand figure of Chart II. 
An examination of the emphasis given by these schools to rate of 
oral reading shows that slowness is characteristic of the work in 
reading. Neither in oral nor in silent reading have the pupils 
attained that facility in the recognition of meanings and symbols 
which is essential to a high degree of success. Such schools should 
make a careful study of this phase of reading instruction. The 
second significant fact is revealed by School X. This school com- 
pares favorably with the best schools represented in the left-hand 
figure of Chart II. All the evidence which can be secured from 
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a study of the reports submitted by these schools leads us to the 
conclusion that the low rate on the part of most schools is not due 
to factors which cannot be overcome. The low records, on the 
other hand, seem to be the natural result of the kind of instruction 
which the pupils receive. 

At the time that the silent-reading tests were given the ability 
of the pupils to master the thought of what they had read was 
tested. This was done by means 
of a written reproduction of what 
had been read and by a series of 
ten questions in regard to specific 
points in the selection. A pupil's 
reproduction was scored by check- 
ing out all wrong statements, all 
irrelevant statements, and all 
repetitions. The words correctly 
reproduced were then counted. 
The reproduction score was deter- 
mined by finding the ratio of the 
words correctly reproduced to the 
total number of words read. Each 
question answered correctly was 
given a grade of ten points. The reproduction score and the grade 
received for correctly answered questions were then averaged to 
secure a "quality" score. 

The average quality scores for the cities of northern Illinois, 
for Cleveland, St. Louis, Grand Rapids, and for thirteen other 
cities are represented in Chart III. Readjustments appear in 
this chart similar to those described in connection with Chart II. 
The break in the curve of progress for some of the cities between 
the third and fourth grades may be explained as follows: Pupils 
in the second and third grades tell orally their reproductions, and 
this is copied by the one giving the test. Pupils in the grades 
above the third write their own reproductions. It is interesting 
to note that when the classroom teacher writes the pupils' repro- 
ductions the sentences are given in more fluent form than when 
a disinterested person copies the reproductions. One important 
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fact is revealed by this chart. The cities of northern Illinois made 
a higher score than did Grand Rapids and Cleveland, each of 
which took the test much later in the school year. On the other 
hand, the cities of northern Illinois made distinctly lower-quality 
scores than did St. Louis and thirteen other cities. Hence the 
cities of northern Illinois are reading silently both more slowly and 
less effectively than many other cities in the country. 

Before presenting constructive suggestions which grow out 
of this study the following summary of the objective results 
should be made: The cities of northern Illinois are securing effect- 
ive results in oral reading. As compared with the best city systems 
in the country these schools are inferior in achievement to an 
amount not greater than the normal growth during two or three 
months. Among the schools of northern Illinois, however, differ- 
ent classes in the same grade differ in achievement by an amount 
equal to the normal progress during two years. In rate and quality 
of silent reading the schools of northern Illinois secure relatively 
less effective results. In rate of silent reading these schools are 
noticeably inferior. Upon the basis of this objective study of the 
achievement in oral and silent reading the following suggestions 
are offered: 

As stated at the outset of this article, the lower grades form 
a peculiarly appropriate period in which the fundamentals of oral 
reading should be mastered. Chart I revealed the fact that 
progress is very rapid throughout the primary grades. In order 
to make the associations between symbol, meaning, and pronun- 
ciation as effective as possible, quantitative oral reading, particu- 
larly during the second and third grades, is desirable. The teachers 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, have developed a method of handling 
the oral-reading problems in the lower grades in a way which 
secures effective results. This method is described below in the 
hope that it may prove suggestive to teachers of reading: 

The high average scores attained by the pupils of the second and third 
grades may be explained by the fact that the pupils of these grades have 
abundant opportunity to read orally. A large number of pages are read during 
each recitation. The vigor with which the pupils read and the readiness with 
which they attack new selections indicate that the fundamental phases of oral 
reading have been pretty well mastered by the end of the third grade. The 
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variations in the achievement of the classes of these grades are accompanied 
by variations in the spirit and methods of the classroom. Fountain School, 
which ranks very high in oral-reading achievement, has organized its work 
with great care. The work of the morning is known as literary reading, at 
which time considerable attention is given to matters of pronunciation, enun- 
ciation, expression, meaning, etc. In the afternoon the pupils read primarily 
for information. This reading is done at sight in connection with some prob- 
lem in which the class is interested. At the time that the class was visited 
they were working on the problem of how cotton is grown and harvested. The 
pupils not only read the story, but contribute interesting facts which they 
have discovered outside of the classroom, and they bring in interesting objective 
materials which relate to the problem at hand. At the end of the day the 
pupils write significant sentences based on the work of the hour, and at the end 
of the week the pupils write stories based on the readings of the past few days. 
By these devices the information to be secured is kept foremost in mind. 
Whenever it is needed the teacher gives effective help on difficult words, but 
she does this in a quiet way, so that interest and attention are not taken from 
the main thread of the story. A list is kept of the words upon which help is 
needed, and at the close of the exercise or in some special drill period these 
words are emphasized. This type of oral-reading procedure should be intro- 
duced more widely in the second and third grades of Grand Rapids. 

Inasmuch as our study has shown that habits of oral reading 
are developed more effectively than habits of silent reading in the 
schools of northern Illinois, it follows that a portion of the time 
and effort now given to oral reading should be devoted to silent 
reading. In order to determine at just what point in the grades 
this change in emphasis should take place, it is necessary to bear 
in mind certain important facts. In the first place, by the time 
a pupil has reached that stage in his development when he can read 
with ease and facility ordinary third-grade selections his ability 
to pronounce words exceeds his ability to understand what he reads. 
At this point additional mastery of word pronunciation is less 
important than increased mastery of meanings. These meanings 
are best secured by coming in contact with words and sentences 
time after time in various connections. The large amount of 
attention which some teachers give in second- and third-grade 
classes to quantitative reading with emphasis on the thought side 
is a long step in the right direction. In the second place, by the 
time a pupil has reached the point where he can read orally with 
ease and facility rapid development in habits of silent reading 
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may take place. The pupil at this period usually becomes inter- 
ested in the subject-matter which he is reading, and his eyes run 
along the lines more rapidly than his vocal chords react. At this 
time silent reading becomes more economical and effective than 
oral reading as a means of securing thought from the printed page. 
It is impossible to state definitely when this stage is reached, inas- 
much as schools vary most widely in achievement. It may be 
safely said, however, that instruction in silent reading should 
receive serious consideration in all grades above the third. The 
records show that in many schools in northern Illinois pupils who 
are at the present time beginning work in the third grade have 
reached that stage in their oral-reading development when emphasis 
might profitably be shifted to silent reading. 

* Effective methods for securing increase in rate and quality of 
silent reading will be emphasized in a forthcoming article in the 
Journal. Hence that phase of the discussion will receive but little 
attention in this article. Those who are interested in such prob- 
lems are referred to an article by Superintendent Llewelyn, of 
Mount Vernon, Indiana, which appeared in the October issue of the 
Elementary School Journal. For those who are in need of immedi- 
ate help the following suggestions are offered: In endeavoring 
to secure speed and quality in silent reading the teacher should 
choose selections which are adapted to a given purpose, or she 
should adapt her method to the selection in hand. Many selections 
may be read quickly for the story. Several pages of Black Beauty 
may be read rapidly to find out the number of things that Black 
Beauty had to grow accustomed to in order to become a well- 
trained horse. Speed can be encouraged in such an exercise by 
limiting the amount of time given to the reading. On the other 
hand, many selections should be read with more care in order to 
determine what the essential points are in the selection, or to 
weigh the relative importance of the facts, or to associate the facts 
of the selection with things which the child already knows. 
Throughout the intermediate grades selection after selection should 
be assigned and the pupils trained to read these selections silently 
under the guidance of specific purposes. Such a lesson cannot be 
conducted without careful thought and preparation. At fre- 
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quent intervals careful tests of speed and quality of silent reading 
should be made in order to determine the most urgent instructional 
needs of the pupils. The results of these tests should direct the 
teacher in her choice of future assignments. Those who are inter- 
ested in practical methods of testing the progress which pupils are 
making in both oral and silent reading are referrred to an article 
entitled "Methods of Testing Reading, I," which appeared in the 
Elemeniary School Journal, January, 1916. 



